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ette advanced in an attitude of grief and respect.
He bowed low before Louis XVI., and said, " Sire, I
have come to bring you my head to save Your Majes-
ty's." And he added that he felt confident of the
sentiments of the National Guard. Louis XVI., who
was hopeful by nature, believed La Fayette, who,
for his part, meant what he said. It was agreed that
the interior of the palace should be left in charge of
the sentinels on duty, and that the National Guard
should take charge of the outside. La Fayette went
out to see about carrying out this order. Then he
returned to the Assembly which, in a night session,
was discussing a proposed penal law. He said that
he would be responsible for everything, and that
order would be maintained.

President Mounier, satisfied with this optimistic
utterance, adjourned the session at three in the
morning, and La Fayette went back to the palace,
where he heard that the King had gone to bed, and
that all was quiet. Then he mounted his horse and
rode through the town, which was perfectly calm.
He then went back to the palace and stayed there, in
the rooms of M. Montrnorin, until six the next morn-
ing, when, utterly exhausted, after being on horse-
back for seventeen hours, repose was necessary.
After a last look at the town he went to the house
belonging to his wife's family, in the rue de la
Pompe, and lay down on a bed. His sleep, which
lasted only a few moments, has been the subject of
severe condemnation from historians.